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but few glimpses of the domestic life of Comenius, but the material is 
. somewhat scanty. His sojourn in England is briefly discussed, but then 
we must remember that his visit resulted in nothing of importance. The 
style of the book is somewhat heavy, but it has clearly been undertaken 
with conscientious labour; the analyses and bibliography would alone 
make it valuable. W. R. Mokfill. 


Massachusetts : its Historians and its History . By C. F. Adams. 

(Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1893.) 

This book is the completion of Mr. Adams's larger work, ‘ Three Episodes 
of Massachusetts History.’ He there shows in a full and careful state¬ 
ment how wholly groundless were the claims made on behalf of the 
founders of New England by the early school of American historians: 
claims accepted by the somewhat uninquiring patriotism of Mr. Bancroft, 
and urged, though not without a half-conscious hesitation and uneasiness, 
by Mr. Palfrey. Mr. Adams now sums up the conclusions which he has 
before illustrated in detail. His task in overthrowing what one may call 
the sacred legend of New England is no very difficult one. When ono 
reads the details of such affairs as the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson and the 
expulsion of the Antinomians, even more when one has before one the 
frank avowals of intolerance made by such representative writers as Ward, 
Cotton, and even John Winthrop, it seems wonderful that any one should 
ever have claimed for the founders of New England as a virtue that 
toleration which they themselves would have denounced as a pestilent 
concession to heresy. Nor is Mr. Adams less successful in overthrowing 
the alternative line of defence occupied by Mr. Palfrey. Mr. Palfrey 
defends or palliates every act of persecution committed by the civil 
ecclesiastical rulers of Massachusetts on the grounds of political necessity. 
It is an obvious retort that the very same plea was invariably urged, and 
with equally good ground, by those whom Mr. Palfrey denounces on 
almost every page as persecutors. 

It was certain that with the increase of historical knowledge a reaction 
would come. The keynote of protest, indeed, was struck some forty years 
ago by Mr. Oliver in that vigorous piece of devil’s advocacy the ‘ Puritan 
Commonwealth.’ A New Englander must have been indeed steeped in 
traditional patriotism if that book did not awaken an uneasy feeling that 
there was a aide to the early history of Massachusetts which ordinary 
writers had kept wholly out of sight. But Mr. Oliver, though an acuto 
advocate, was no profound student, and the gulf which sundered him from 
his countrymen was too wide for any effective appeal to be heard across it. 
Against their prejudices ho brought a rival host of prejudices, more un¬ 
conventional and original, but every whit as strong. Mr. Palfrey was hardly 
unjust to his opponent when he spoke of him as using language which might 
have come naturally from a chaplain of Charles I. 

. Mr. Adams, on the other hand, has not merely a minute and exact 
knowledge of the early history of New England, but a hearty sympathy 
with its political traditions. His main thesis is that political life kept 
alive that spirit of independent thought which theological teaching and 
religious ordinances did their best to stifle. He once explicitly works 
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out and repeatedly suggests a parallel between the condition of Massa¬ 
chusetts in the first century of her existence and that of Scotland in the 
last century, put before us in a vigorous but one-sided picture by Mr. 
Buckle. Each writer has probably to some extent erred in the same way; 
each has taken the conventional teaching of the pulpit for an ever-present 
reality of daily thought. Ultra-Calvinism, with all its hideous con¬ 
sequences, has loomed far larger in the eyes of the historian than it did 
to contemporaries. There was, moreover, one important difference in 
favour of New England which Mr. Adams hardly brings out. The 
dogmatism and intolerance of New England reaches its literary climax in 
the hagiologies of Cotton Mather. Yet even there we find a praiseworthy 
freedom from any claim on behalf of the clergy as a caste invested with 
peculiar holiness and protected from insult by special supernatural 
sanction. In Scottish tradition the supernatural judgment more often 
than not overtakes the man who has scoffed at the ministers of reb'gion. 
In New England God is provoked by some direct violation of his moral 
or ceremonial law; we seldom hear the personal resentment of his outraged 
servants. 

While Mr. Adams's work is a thoroughly wholesome and needful 
protest against his predecessors, yet it suggests the possibility that when 
once reaction has set in the tide may ebb a trifle too violently. Mr. 
Adams uses the shortcomings of such writers as Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Palfrey, the ‘ filio-pietistde ’ and ‘ ancestor-worshipping ’ school, as he styles 
them, as a text from which to preach against tbe admission of any strong 
sympathy into the field of history. ‘ The historian invariably sorutinises 
the record through eyes jaundiced by faith or patriotism, or filial affection, 
or partisan zeal.’ Gibbon is the one perfect historian simply because he, 
a scholar, an investigator, a thinker, chanced also to be nothing else, not 
even what is known in common parlance as a Christian. It is a dismal 
prospect if the historian’s first step towards fitting himself for his task is 
to strip himself of ‘ faith, patriotism, and filial affection.’ It needs no 
very wide knowledge of historical writing to discover, what might be 
inferred from an a priori view of human nature, that indifferentism has 
its prejudices, every whit as misleading as those begotten by any of the 
influences which Mr. Adams denounces. ' Nor would it be difficult to 
prove by example that enthusiasm for a cause does not involve approval 
of every act which makes for it; that condemnation of a cause as a whole 
is consistent with a generous sympathy with individual supporters 
of it. Mr. Adams, too, hardly does justice to those who have argued that 
the early errors and crimes of Massachusetts were in a certain sense a 
needful condition of her success. That plea is undoubtedly no defence for 
individual offenders, for the men who defied every oanon of justice in the 
trial of Mrs. Hutchinson, who stifled every plea of humanity in their 
execution of the Quakers. Yet there is just this element of truth in the 
plea: if Massachusetts was to err in either direction, that was the safer 
side for error to take. Mr. Bagehot has pointed out with characteristic 
force and clearness in his ‘ Physics and Politics ’ how tbe narrowness snd 
over-rigidity of early society is needful as building up the type of character, 
both in the community and in the individual, which is needed for the 
better times which are to come. For a community, like New England, 
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at its first foundation, thrown upon its own resources, and in a measure re¬ 
duced to primitive conditions, and therefore in danger of being dissolved into 
primitive elements, that * yoke of custom ’ of which Mr. Bagehot speaks 
was a necessity. That public morality should be conventional and 
over-rigid was a far less danger than that it should be lax. The dogmatic 
faith and religious ordinances of New England were so inextricably 
entangled with the conditions which created that morality that we can 
hardly condemn the one without condemning the other, and by implication 
all that work in the future of which New England was to be the chief 
instrument. J. A. Doyle. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1675,1676 : also Addenda, 1574-1674. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. Edited by W. Noel Sainbbuby. 1893.) 

The additional papers calendared in the addenda to this volume fill 
about two hundred pages, and relate chiefly to the voyages of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other Elizabethan voyagers, to 
the early history of Virginia, and to the conquest and settlement of 
Jamaica. The most interesting subjects dealt with in the new papers are 
Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia and the King Philip war in New England. 
The letters of Edward Randolph on the condition of the New England 
colonies and the reports of the governors of the different West Indian 
islands furnish a detailed account of the economic and social state of the 
colonies, which Mr. Sainsbury has summarised with great skill in his 
admirable preface. The Navigation Act, systematically evaded by the 
New Englanders, was a great hindrance to the commercial develop¬ 
ment of the islands, and the attempt of Jonathan Atkins, governor of 
Borbadoes, to obtain its relaxation brought upon him a severe censure 
from the home government. New York, lately reconquered by the 
Dutch, now rotumed again to English rule, and Major Andros, the Duke 
of York’s agent, took possession of it, and organised its government. 
Surinam, ceded to the Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, was now actually 
surrendered, and its English planters removed to Jamaica and to other 
English possessions. Carolina, the latest founded of the America colonies, 
was slowly increasing the number of its inhabitants, though the settlers 
made loud complaints of the agrarian policy of the Lords Proprietors. 
The great inducements which were offered intending colonists were self- 
government and full freedom of conscience. ‘ Thero is full and free liberty 
of conscience granted, that those that are truly conscientious may have 
liberty to worship God according to'their own way, provided they behave 
themselves orderly towards the civil government ’ (p. 146). Shaftesbury 
was anxious to induce the persecuted Quakers to establish themselves 
there, and his numerous letters about the colony—many of which are in 
the handwriting of John Locke—are full of interest. Mr. Sainsbury, at 
p. xiii of his preface, corrects the life of Sir Thomas Gates given in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and the life of Sir William Berkeley 
should also be revised by the light of the papers in this volume. 

C. H. Fibth. 
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